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EDITORIAL NOTES 


John Russell relinquished his post as editor of the RCM Magazine 
at Christmas and his keen eye for the amusing in an often solemn 
profession found many outlets in our House Journal. However, we 
also remember the important articles on Twentieth Century Music 
by Edwin Roxburgh and Stephen Savage, which appeared in the issue 
of May 1979, and the account of Electronic Music at RCM by 
Lawrence Casserley in the November 1979 issue. The amusing and the 
serious reflect John Russell’s great enthusiasm for music in whatever 
guise. We thank him for his tenure of the post. 


We welcome two distinguished musicians to our professorial 
staff. Mr Michael Laird will teach the trumpet (from September 1980), 
and Mr Rodney Friend the violin (from January 1981). 


Sir George Grove, our first Director, was an engineer by pro- 
fession, a passionate enthusiast for almost everything, and a musician 
by inclination. The musical world looks forward to the long-awaited 
Sixth Edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, scheduled 
for publication early in 1981. It is hoped that a survey of its contents 
will appear in a later issue. 


Some letters addressed to A. A. Crawshaw, the first editor of the 
RCM Magazine, have been bequeathed to the Reference Library by his 
son, Dr P. Crawshaw. Amongst them are letters from Stanford and 
Parry. One from Parry of September 1906 contains the chilling remark 
to any would-be editor, ‘Editorial work is generally rather an exacting 
school of patience.’ Apparently, the subscription to the Magazine was 
then one shilling and ninepence (about ninepence in today’s currency) 
—a sobering thought. We thank Dr Crawshaw for his kind bequest. 


A recent report on the finances of the major London orchestras 
shows that enterprise in concert-planning is ill-rewarded by the pay- 
ing public. In these hard times when personal finance is often under 
strain, the public appears to want only what it knows. However, we, 
as guardians of the past, are also champions of the future and should 
support any efforts of concert-giving bodies to promote new music of 
real value. Perhaps the composer too might search his conscience in 
this matter, 


The Central Band of the Royal Air Force under Flight Lieutenant 
Robin Tomsett gave a concert at College in September which included 
Gordon Jacob’s Concerto for Band. Their robust playing reminded us 
that this medium is worthy of cultivation and a number of composers 
from College have enriched the repertoire. 


Finally, we offer our congratulations to Sir Hugh Casson, a Mem- 
ber of the RCM Council, on his election as Provost of the Royal College 
of Art in succession to Sir Colin Anderson, Sir Hugh’s interest in our 
art as well as his own can only be to the advantage of both. 
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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 


EASTER TERM, 1981 


of the important events in the history of the College which occurred 
in 1882 and 1883. 


Before considering those events | should like to examine very 
briefly the circumstances which led to the founding of this College, 
some sixty years after the Royal Academy of Music had been 
established. 


It was in 1851 that the Great Exhibition was held in Hyde Park. 

It was the brilliant conception of Albert, the Prince Consort, who 
had been presiding over a Royal Commission set up to consider the 
best means of promoting Science and the Arts in England. In a 
Director’s Address a hundred years later Sir George Dyson described 
the Prince Consort’s plan as ‘astonishing in its grandeur, both as an 
event in itself and as a vision of the future’. T here was much opposi- 
tion to the Prince’s plans for the Exhibition in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and from sections of the general public, but he showed great 
courage and perseverance and was rewarded by triumphant success. 
The Exhibition, housed in a vast structure of iron and glass, known as 
the Crystal Palace, attracted six million visitors during its six months 
and made a net profit of nearly a quarter of a million pounds. 


You will appreciate that this was a very large sum of money in 
those days, and it made possible the purchase by the Commissioners 
of a considerable area of land Stretching from the Kensington Gore 
south to Cromwell Road, and including the site of the present Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


was resolved that a building should be erected at a cost not exceeding 
£20,000 for the purpose of a Training School for Music at Kensington. 
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The Duke, by his own personal efforts and influence, and aided 
by the help and liberality of his friends, speedily raised the required 
sum and the foundation stone of the building (which is now the Royal 
College of Organists) was laid in 1873. The building was completed in 
1875 and the new National School of Music was formally opened in 
1876, the Principal being Arthur Sullivan. 


Within a year of being formed there was financial anxiety con- 
cerning the cost of running the School and an application for financial 
help from the 1851 Commissioners was turned down. Soon afterwards, 
following a meeting at Marlborough House, a proposal was made that 
there should be a new Royal and National College of Music, which 
should be on a more permanent and extended basis than any existing 
institution, and achieved on the basis of an amalgamation of the Royal 
Academy of Music and the recently formed National Training School. 


The National Training School indicated its readiness to participate 
in such a scheme, but not unnaturally the Royal Academy of Music 
strongly opposed such a union, and in the autumn of 1879 the Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music, George Macfarren, stated uncom- 
promisingly: “The Royal Academy of Music cannot surrender its 
present Charter upon any conditions whatever.’ 


The Duke of Edinburgh and his Committee were determined to 
press ahead with a new Royal and National College of Music, even 
without the collaboration of the Royal Academy of Music. The need 
was urgent because by the end of 1880 the inevitable closure of the 
National Training School was only months away. The Foundation 
Scholarships would terminate by Easter 1881 and there was no 
financial provision for the continuance of the School. 


So, 100 years ago, the National Training School was at crisis point 
with the prospect of just one more term. Sullivan, who had previously 
offered his resignation three times, finally resigned, and John Stainer 
(who had been proposed as Vice-Principal by Sullivan a year earlier) 
was appointed Principal. 


The Duke of Edinburgh and his Committee acted quickly. The 
Prince of Wales invited donors of scholarships to extend them for a 
further year. The staff unanimously agreed to stay on and so it was 
possible for the National Training School to continue for an extra 
year until the Ist April, 1882, on which day it closed. 


Meanwhile a Draft Charter for the new Royal College of Music 
had been prepared and submitted to the Privy Council by the Prince 
of Wales who had assumed Presidency of the Council. 


The scene was therefore set for the official launching of an 
Appeal. In December, 1881, a meeting was held at the Free Trade 
Hall at which the Dukes of Edinburgh and Albany and Prince Christian 
spoke—but the most important and significant meeting was held on 
28th February, 1882, at St. James’s Palace. 


Convened by the Prince of Wales, who addressed the gathering, 
there were present many members of the Royal Family, Peers of the 
Realm, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Prime Minister (Gladstone) 
and many members of the Cabinet, the Lord Mayor of London and 
many leading citizens. 


The Prince of Wales assessed the state of music and of music 
education in Great Britain and he outlined the aims of the proposed 
new Royal College of Music. 


‘It will be to England what the Berlin Conservatoire is to Ger- 
many, what the-Paris Conservatoire is to France, or the Vienna Con- 
servatoire is to Austria, the recognised centre and head of the musical 
world.’ He appealed for liberal support and the Duke of Edinburgh 
proposed that such support should be pledged by the assembled com- 
pany. Speeches followed from the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Rcsebery and the Lord Mayor of London, 


Finally, a vote of thanks to the Prince of Wales Was proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone. To all intents and purposes the Royal College of 
Music was launched at that meeting. 


On 28th February, 1982, in the early evening, we hope as far as 
possible to re-enact that meeting and preliminary steps have been 
taken to enlist the interest and support of the heirs and successors of 
those present on that historic occasion at St. James’s Palace. 


The Centenary celebrations will begin on that afternoon with a 
special Service of Thanksgiving in Westminster Abbey by kind invita- 
tion of the Dean and Chapter at which the preacher will be the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Vice-President of the College. 


On or shortly after 28th February, 1982, an Appeal will be 
launched on behalf of the College, the precise aims of which will be 
under active consideration by the Council of the College during the 
coming months. The Board of Professors, the Administrative staff and 
the Students’ Association Committee will all be consulted about the 
present and future needs of the College. 


The Centenary celebrations will continue until 23rd May, 1983, 
the exact centenary of the incorporation of the College by Royal 
Charter, on which day the Appeal will be closed and a Gala Concert 
held in the Royal Albert Hall, followed by a Reception in this Concert 
Hall. 2 


Throughout the fifteen months of the celebrations special atten- 
tion will be paid to the work of composers associated with the College, 
and the programmes will reflect the immense contribution which this 
College has made to British music during the first 100 years of its 
existence. But the focus will not be solely upon past achievements, 
for new works have been commissioned with the Support of the Arts 
Council from Malcolm Arnold (a Trumpet Concerto), Richard Black- 
ford (a full-length opera), Martin Dalby (a work for Chamber Orches- 
tra) and Elizabeth Maconchy (a work for Chamber Ensemble). In 
addition, Justin Connolly, Joseph Horovitz, John Lambert, Anthony 
Milner, Edwin Roxburgh and Humphrey Searle—all on our Professorial 
Staff—have accepted invitations to write new works which will 
receive their first performance between February 1982 and May 1983. 
In addition to these new compositions, existing works by composers 
on our Professorial staff and by student composers will be featured, so 
that representation is as wide as possible. 
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A new History of the College has been commissioned from 
Christopher Grier, historian, and critic of the Evening Standard, who 
has already begun work on his formidable task, in association with 
Oliver Davies who will advise over the photographic and other illustra- 
tive material available. Mr. Grier will have available for reference the 
excellent published history of the College written by H. C. Colles 
covering the first 50 years, and the more recent unpublished history, 
fascinating in its anecdotal richness, prepared by Guy Warrack, 
covering the first 85 years. 

As we study the history of this College we can feel proud that we 
are associated with an institution that has enjoyed from its birth the 
great benefit of Royal Patronage; the close involvement and personal 
interest of successive Presidents from the Royal Family; the encour- 
agement of Vice-Presidents who have been leading figures of Church 
and State; and the experience and wisdom of distinguished Council 
Members drawn from many walks of life. We can derive satisfaction 
from the reputation of the College, based in part on the eminence of 
its teaching staff but also on the achievements of its students and 
their influence in all parts of the world. 

But this pride in our past must be a stimulus for the present and 
for concentrated effort on the part of each one of us to develop the 
work of the College and to enhance its reputation. 

I have given you just an outline of the planning that is taking 
place for our Centenary celebrations. I shall hope in subsequent 
Addresses to give more detail, both of the aims of the Appeal and of 
the various celebratory events. 

I hope that all of us in 1981 will have the same dedication to our 
work as those who in 1881 were planning with determination and 
vision the foundation of this College. May it be for all of us a happy 
and rewarding year. 


It now gives me great pleasure to introduce the members of the 
Music Group of London who will play the Brahms Piano Quintet in 
F Minor: 

Hush Bean and Perry Hart (violins) 
Christopher Wellington (viola) 
Eileen Croxford (’cello) 

David Parkhouse (piano). 


PASTURES NEW 


Jack Wallen, for many years a devoted servant of the College’s 
Administrative staff, retired recently and the Bursar, Major Imlay, 
writes:— 

“What people spend their time on after retiring from College is 
surely epitomised in Jack Wallen’s award of the Imperial Teachers of 
Dancing Silver Medal in Quickstep, Tango, Rumba, Samba and 
Cha-cha-cha. He always was, of course, as quick with his feet as with 
his tongue and pen’’. 

May we all be as active in our retirement! 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CONCERT 


Thursday 27 November 1980 at 3.00 p.m. in the Concert Hall 


Before the arrival] of The President there will be a short recital of 
music for organ. 


SONATA FOR ORGAN, FIRST MOVEMENT Herbert Howells 
Vivo, energico ed agitato 
RHOSYMEDRE, from THREE PRELUDES FOUNDED ON WELSH Hymn 
TUNES Vaughan Williams 
FINALE, from SYMPHONY No. 6 Vierne 
organ JANE WATTS 
FANFARE Adrian Cruft 


to signal The President’s entry to the Concert Hall. 
NATIONAL ANTHEM 


R.C.M. BRASS ENSEMBLE 
conductor ROY STRATFORD 


PIANO TRIO No. 2 IN B MInor, Op. 76, FIRST MOVEMENT Turina 


Lento—Allegro molto moderato—Allegretto 
Piano FIONA WHITEHEAD 
violin KATHERINE LORAM 
cello EVA BOCKER 
(Members of the Junior Department) 


ARIA ‘COME SCOGLIO’ from COSI FAN TUTTE Mozart 
soprano SUSAN McCULLOCH 
Piano STEWART EMERSON 


IMPROMPTU IN A FLAT, Op. 90 Schubert 
Piano LIORA ZIv-LI 


AFTON WATER Scottish Folk Song 


tenor ROBERT TEAR 
R.C.M, CHAMBER CHOIR 


INTERVAL 
during which 
The President, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother, 
conferred Fellowship of the Royal College of Music 
and presented prizes. 


Fellows of the Royal College of Music 


Sir GEORG SOLTI, xsr 

Dr LIONEL DAKERS 

Mr CHARLES DOUGLAS-HOME 
Miss RUTH DYSON 

Dr DAVID LUMSDEN 

Mr JOHN McCAW 

Mr JOHN MANDUELL 

Dr GERALD MOORE, cBE 

Mr ROBERT TEAR 
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Prizewinners 1980 


Walford Davies Prize JANE WATTS 

Cuthbert Smith Award and Agnes Nicholls Harty Trophy SUSAN McCULLOCH 

Hopkinson Silver Medal NORIKO KAWAI 

Hopkinson Gold Medal VIVIAN CHOI 

Chappell Medal, Peter Morrison Prize and Tagore Gold Medal LIORA ZIV-LI 

SYMPHONY No. 96 IN D Magor (‘THE MIRACLE’) Haydn 
Adagio—Allegro Andante Menuetto: Allegretto 


Finale: Vivace assai 
R.C.M. CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Leader: DAVID JURITZ (Associated Board Scholar) 
Conducted by SIR GEORG SOLTI 


FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The Director introduced the following newly appointed Fellows 
of the College to Her Majesty with a citation for each and invited our 
President to present each of them with their certificate of appoint- 
ment. Her Majesty graciously undertook this pleasant task. 


SIR GEORG SOLTI, Honorary Knight Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire, is one of the great international conductors of 
this century. Born in Budapest, he studied with three great Hungarian 
musicians whose influence upon music and musicians was profound 
. .. Kodaly, Bartok and Dohnanyi. 

Winning first prize as a pianist in the Concours International in 
Geneva in 1942, Sir Georg could undoubtedly, had he so wished, have 
enjoyed a brilliant career as a concert pianist, but it is as a conductor 
that he has achieved fame throughout the world. 

It has been of great benefit to Britain that Sir Georg, in addition 
to his European and American commitments, has been able to devote 
so much of his working life to this country. During the ten years that 
he was Musical Director there, Covent Garden established itself as 
one of the great opera houses of the world. His association with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, with Glyndebourne and with the 
Edinburgh Festival has also been of great value. 

Thanks to the refinement in recent years of sound reproduction 
techniques, it will be possible for generations as yet unborn to study 
and enjoy Sir Georg’s interpretation of Wagner’s ‘Ring’, of Mahler 
Symphonies and countless other works by means of the recordings 
which have been acclaimed by our generation. 

Sir Georg has shown himself to be keenly interested in: the 
training of young musicians, and it is a token of that interest and 
concern that he has generously agreed to conduct our Chamber 
Orchestra in the performance of a Haydn Symphony this afternoon. 


DR LIONEL DAKERS is Director of the Royal School of Church 
Music, of which you, Ma’am, are a Patron. 

Since its foundation in 1927 the influence of the Royal School of 
Church Music both at home and overseas has grown steadily, and 
during the last seven years, under the directorship of Lionel Dakers, 
the scope of its work has been greatly extended to the benefit not 
only of the Anglican Church but also of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Free Churches, 
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A thriving Publications Department under Lionel Dakers’ 
editorship has made available to choirs a selection of the best sacred 
music of all Periods in practical] “performing” editions. 


Addington Palace, the headquarters of the RSCM, has become 
the Mecca of students of church music from many countries, its 


residential courses Providing instruction at all levels in every branch 
of church music. 


The prestige enjoyed by the Royal School of Church Music today 
is in large measure due to the respect that Lionel Dakers commands 
among Church Musicians throughout the English-speaking world. 


approach to problems as they arise. 


He “is moreover, a man of action. Attending a Prizegiving 
ceremony at the College a few years ago, he noticed that there were 
prizes for composers, conductors, singers and almost every type of 
instrumentalist .. . but there was no prize for clavichord players. This 
was quickly remedied with the result that clavichord players now 
compete annually for the Charles Douglas-Home Clavichord Prize. 


MISS RUTH DYSON, the only lady to be honoured today, is a 
Professor of harpsichord and Piano at this College. 

During the sixteen years since Ruth Dyson joined the staff, we 
have witnessed a remarkable growth of interest in many forms of 
What we call ‘Early Music’, embracing medieva] music, and music of 
the Renaissance and Baroque periods. Ruth Dyson has been one of 
those actively interested in the development of the College Early 
Music Group, showing especial regard for the performance of Baroque 
chamber works, solo keyboard music and continuo. 

Skilled as a Player, informed regarding style, dedicated as a 
teacher, Ruth Dyson—a member of the Board of Professors—has 
served, and is serving, this College with devotion. 


DR DAVID LUMSDEN has, since 1976, been Principal of the 
al Scottish Academy of Music and Drama, an institution with 


of the Royal Schools of Music. 
Born in Newcastle-on-Tyne, David Lumsden, after Army service, 


For David Lumsden the academic study of music has always 
been the handmaid of practical music-making. Whilst holding a 
University lectureship at Oxford he developed his performing career 
as an organist, harpsichordist, choir-trainer and conductor. 
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In the short time that David Lumsden has been at Glasgow he 
has established himself as a leading figure in the city, being involved 
personally in the successful campaign to save the BBC Scottish 
Orchestra, 

MR JOHN McCAW has been a Professor of Clarinet at this 
College since 1972. 

Born and educated in New Zealand, John McCaw was only 18 
years of age when he made his broadcasting debut in New Zealand. 
Later he became Principal Clarinet in what is now the New Zealand 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Since coming to London he has held Principal Clarinet positions 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, making many solo appearances in concertos, and being 
active as a chamber music player and recitalist. 

Highly respected as a performer by his professional colleagues, 
John McCaw has proved also to be an inspiring teacher. Many of 
those who as students have derived benefit from his knowledge and 
experience are now well established in the musical profession. 


MR JOHN MANDUELL is the first Principal of the Royal 
Northern College of Music, another institution with which this College 
enjoys a close association through the Associated Board of the Royal 
Schools of Music. 

The Royal Northern College, formed in 1972 by an amalgamation 
of the Northern School of Music and the Royal Manchester College of 
Music, has rapidly become one of the leading conservatoires, enjoying 
a fine reputation both in this country and overseas. 

Its successful development has in large measure been due to the 
vision and determination of John Manduell. 

John Manduell’s other services to music in this country have 
been many and varied. He has held important positions within the 
BBC Music Department and at Lancaster University; and he is 
currently chairman both of the Music Advisory Committee of the 
British Council and of the Music Panel of the Arts Council. 

His imaginative direction of the Cheltenham Festival since 1969 
has been one facet of his espousal of the cause of contemporary music. 
It was in recognition of his activity in this sphere that he was, earlier 
this year, the first recipient of the Leslie Boosey award made jointly 
by the Royal Philharmonic Society and the Performing Right Society. 


DR GERALD MOORE, Commander of the British Empire, has 
enjoyed a career second to none in his chosen field: that of piano 
accompaniment, 

For more than forty years he was closely associated with many 
of the world’s leading singers and instrumentalists and appeared with 
them on the concert platform, on television and radio, and in the re- 
cording studio. 

The secret of Gerald Moore’s success lay not only in his pianistic 
talent which combined technical assurance with sensitivity, but also 
in his ability to inspire confidence in all those who worked with him, 
enabling them to learn from his musicianship and to reach with him 
the zenith of their artistry. 

His self-effacing charm, his penetrating understanding of his 
gifted and often temperamental colleagues, and his incomparable wit 
have made him an entertaining lecturer, as well as a successful author, 
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MR ROBERT TEAR, like so many other fine singers before him, 
was born in Wales. 


He won a Choral Scholarship to King’s College, Cambridge, and 
took a broadly-based Music Degree before embarking upon what has 
proved to be-an outstanding career as a tenor soloist. 


Before he was 30 years of age he had worked with Sir Georg 
Solti, with Karajan, Giulini, Bernstein and other distinguished con- 
ductors in many different countries, who were quick to recognize his 
stature and potential. 


His extraordinary versatility has enabled him to be equally 
successful in. Italian, German, French, Russian and English Opera, in 
all forms of Oratorio, in Lieder and in English Song, revealing in all 
his work an intuitive sense of style. Today, in your honour Ma’am, 
he has entered the realm of Scottish Folk-song. 


It is a testimony to the breadth of his musicianship that Robert 
Tear has appeared recently on the South Bank as a conductor. It is 


The Queen Mother confers on Mr Robert Tear F ellowship of the 
College. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S CONCERT 


Unanimous agreement about a concert at the College is almost 
unknown, but the President’s Concert this year was one of those rare 


ideal. 

In previous years I have usually felt sorry for the organist who 
had to begin proceedings without the privilege of a Royal audience, 
before a concert hall full of people expectantly awaiting the events 


sensitive lyrical singing was a great inspiration to the choir. 

During the interval the Queen Mother was pleased to confer 
certificates of Fellowship and to present prizes. Those receiving prizes 
included the solo participants in the concert, as well as two pianists 
who had won awards in the Chappell Competition of the previous 
July. 

The second half consisted of one orchestral work, Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 96. The work was played by the Chamber Orchestra, 
a group consisting of the leading Players drawn from the three 
permanent College orchestras. For this occasion the Chamber 
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NEW YEAR HONOUR 
O.B.E. 


Sidonie Goossens 
THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME AND ABROAD 


APPOINTMENTS 


SIMON HALSEY has been appointed Director of Music at University of Warwick 
from 1 January 1981. 
MALCOLM FOX is now Dean of Music at the University of Adelaide. 


AWARDS 

JANE WATTS was awarded the Limpus, Frederick Shinn and Durrant prizes 
for the highest marks in the Organ Performance Section of the FRCO Examination 
in July 1980, She was also awarded the Coventry Cathedral Recital Award and a 
W. T. Best Scholarship for two years from September 1981. 

CLIFFORD LANTAFF won First Prize of £2,000 in the first ever British harp 
competition at Oxford, 

VALERIE DARKE, MELVYN TAN, THE GUADAGNINI STRING QUARTET and RACHEL 
MASTERS (former students) were selected by the ISM for recitals at the Wigmore 
Hall in January 1981 under the ISM Young Musicians’ Recital Scheme. 

LYNDA RUSSELL won the s’Hertogenbosch Singing Competition in Holland and 
the French Opera Prize in Paris. 

DAVID COWLEY and CATHRYN POPE won 2nd and 3rd prizes respectively in the 
Mozart Competition organised (with financial assistance from Doulton’s) by the 
Haydn/Mozart Society, the finals of which were at the Q.E.H. on 8 October. 

DAVID JURITZ was awarded a Macklin Bursary of £600 by the Associated 
Board of the Royal Schools of Music. 

SURENDRAN REDDY was Joint Winner of the Inter-Collegiate Raymond Russell 
Prize for Harpsichord. 

BARRY DOUGLAS (scholar), PAUL BARRITT (former scholar), FIONA DOBIE (former 
student), JOHN HARLE (former scholar) and WILLIAM KENDALL (former student) 
were selected by the Greater London Arts Association as “Young Musicians’ 1980. 

MICHAEL COLLINS has won the third Leeds National Competition for Musicians 
1980, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BERNARD ROBERTS complemented his complete recording of the Beethoven 
Sonatas (Nimbus Records Ltd., in 4 vols.) by performing them at the Wigmore 
Hall in eight recitals during October 1980. 

SIMON NICHOLLS gave an all-Scriabin recital at the Purcell Room on 16 
December 1980, the first of its kind in London since 1973, 

MARY REMNANT gave a lecture-recital entitled Mediaeval Minstrels on the 
Road to Santiago de Compostella at the Purcell Room on 4 December. 

CATHERINE ROGERS, accompanied by STEPHEN BETTERIDGE gave the Memorial 
Recital for Astra Desmond at the Musicians’ Chapel on 4 November. 

ANDREW YEATS was tenor soloist in a performance of Messiah conducted by 
PAUL BURNETT. 

PETER DOBSON gave a recital at St. Martin-in-the-Fields on 15 December. 


FIRST PERFORMANCES 

FRANK BRIDGE’S Scherzetto (c. 1902), recently discovered at College was 
given at the recital by Julian Lloyd Webber and Eric Parkin at the Wigmore Hall 
on 20 November 1980. 

‘Requiem’ by HERBERT HOWELLS was included in the concert given by the 
BBC Singers under John Poole at St. John’s, Smith Sauare, on 22 November 1980. 
It bears all the hallmarks of the composer of ‘Hymnus Paradisi’. 

‘Quinquifid’ by KENNETH Vv. JONES was included in the recital by Equale 
Brass at Purcell Room on 6 December 1980, 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 


OF THE 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The inaugural meeting of the newly formed Association of Friends 
took place on 29 October, 1980, in the form of a ‘College at Home’ 
followed by a Wine and Cheese Party. Friends and their guests were 
welcomed to the College by the Chairman of the Council and Mrs 
Palmer, and the Director and Lady Willcocks. 


The evening began in the Concert Hall with a memorable per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata played by Mr Yehudi 
Menuhin (a member of the College Council) with Paul Coker (a 
Foundation Scholar of the College and former pupil at the Menuhin 
School). The responsive audience left the performers in no doubt of 
the warm appreciation of their playing. 


Following the concert, the Friends and their guests were formed 
into three separate parties each of approximately 200 people, and led 
round the College by Sir David Willcocks (Director), Mr Michael 
Gough Matthews (Vice-Director) and Major David Imlay (Bursar). 
They visited in turn the Opera School, witnessing a dress rehearsal of 
excerpts from Donizetti’s ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’, directed by Mr John 
Kentish; the Recital Hall, where they were given a demonstration of 
electronic music by Mr Lawrence Casserley; and the Museum of 
Historical Instruments, where they listened to a programme of music 
prepared by the Curator (Mrs Elizabeth Wells), which demonstrated 
period instruments from the 15th to the 19th centuries. The evening 
ended with wine and cheese in the Concert Hall. 


The evening was adjudged a great success and thanks are due to 
Mr Yehudi Menuhin and to those members of staff and students whose 
efforts and hard work ensured an enjoyable evening. 


A similar event will take place in October 1981, the celebrity 
artist being Miss Marisa Robles (harp). In addition, Friends will be 
invited to one of the performances of ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ by Richard 
Strauss to be given in the Parry Opera Theatre during the week be- 
ginning 13 July, 1981. 


Anyone interested in becoming a Friend of the College should 
apply to the Honorary Secretary of the Friends for the leaflet which 
gives details of the Association. The number of Friends at the present 
time is well over 450, but further Friends will be welcome to join the 
Association and to participate in many of the events which are being 
planned to celebrate the Centenary of the Foundation of the College 
between February 1982 and May 1983. 


Elizabeth Cleverdon Skellon 
(Hon. Sec. Friends of the RCM) 
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—— at 


Mr Yehudi Menuhin, who performed at the inaugural meeting of The 
Association of Friends of the Royal College of Music. 


HOWL! HOWL! 
by Ruth Dyson 


An ARCM Examination is a highly serious matter, conducted 
thus by the examiners. However, technical processes in practical sub- 
jects like music are notoriously difficult to express in words, and the 
genuine desire of candidates to give full force to their ideas often 
results in some unusual statements. Perhaps, therefore, it is not 
altogether the genius of our candidates that is responsible for the rich 
crop of ‘howlers’ we have gathered in the piano teaching Diploma 
over the last few years. 


I give a few examples, selected at random. 


‘Beethoven was important in the development of the piano be- 
cause his own increasingly violent style and corresponding com- 
positions meant that improvements had to be made.’ Bach, it seems, 
fared little better, though the writer obviously meant well. ‘I wrote 
some counterpoint myself’ he told us, ‘so that I could appreciate 
better the enormity of Bach’s writing’. 


Rather more startling was the statement; ‘I chose this particular 
Prelude and Fugue because I thought it suited my body weight.’ 
Describing technical processes always produces some confusion, but I 
think my favourite statement was the sentence, ‘The damper pedal 
should always be played with the ears, as Victor Booth would have 
it.” Another candidate, when asked to enumerate some factors that 
might delay the teaching of pedalling replied that ‘strong vertical 
chords or shortage of legs might put pedalling out of the question for 
some time.’ 


The viva-voce sometimes produces some astonishing definitions. 
I remember a young lady describing her own particular method of 
launching a beginner pianist on sight-reading, and in particular, the 
locating of notes on the keyboard. ‘You play middle C’ she told us, 
‘then close your eyes, lift the legs and play F.’ (I am still trying to 
work it out). 


We were once told that the correct position at the keyboard in- 
cluded ‘holding the lower arm vertical, and the upper arm parallel to 
the floor.’ Our dismay increased when the candidate continued, ‘Some 
pupils find this position very difficult to achieve.’ 


Often the most embarrassing feature of the viva-voce is the 
‘Demonstration Lesson’ in which the examiner invents obvious faults 
and invites the candidate to comment. What with the mistakes that 
the candidate seems unable to hear and the other problems that the 
examiner is not trying to emphasise (‘Your stomach’s sticking out.’ 
said one candidate when asked to describe a violin professor’s posture) 
—it sometimes seems impossible to find any common ground at all. 
Yet should we ever forget the message of music let us remind our- 
selves of the truth implicit in the statement of a bewildered soul, 
repeatedly asked to say what was wrong with a particular passage. 
Protracted thought finally produced the rather wan suggestion; ‘I 
think you need a little more soul in your left hand.’ 
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KAROL SZYMANOWSKI (1882-1937) 
by Margaret Lynn 


Photographs of the Polish composer Szymanowski depict a firm 
but sensitive face, clean-shaven except for the Hitlerian moustache he 
occasionally indulged in, a broad forehead, well-defined eyebrows and 
penetrating eyes, a finely-chiselled nose, and lips at times slightly 
parted in a benign smile. His manner is aristocratic though never arro- 
gant. His dress is always immaculate and in expensive taste. 


This exterior image of meticulousness is again reflected in the 
neatly penned manuscripts, the detailed instructions for performers 
and the painstaking care in textural subtleties. However, it would be 
erroneous to assume that his music is dry and unapproachable. The 
refinement is always there, but his best music is characterised above 
all by a sensuous and exotic lyricism couched in the early twentieth 
century idiom; it embraces diverse styles, but integrates them into a 
uniquely personal language which resists facile labelling. 


The full extent of his achievements can only be appreciated when 
viewed in the context of Poland’s turbulent history. The country was 
constantly under the subjugation of foreign powers from the eighteenth 
century onwards and eventually cast off the map of Europe in the 
1795 tri-partition between Russia, Prussia and Austria. Repression and 
de-nationalisation inevitably wrought havoc on intellectual and 
cultural life and drove most of the leading intelligentsia (including 
Chopin) to seek refuge abroad. 


The performing arts suffered the worst, since music, unlike 
literature, could not fight for the most vital ideal of the nation— 
political independence. It had a raison d’étre only in so far as it could 
be an oblique political demonstration aimed at preserving the Polish 
language, namely in songs. Thus Poland, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, was a veritable music vacuum. Chopin (1810-1849) 
remained a meteoric phenomenon since there were no succeeding 
composers with the capabilities and insight to reap what he had sown. 
As for Moniuszko (1819-1872), despite his claim to having created a 
national operatic style, his musicianship was definitely inferior to 
Chopin’s and his works had little success outside Poland. Conse- 
quently, Polish music degenerated into mere parochialism, with the 
insular attitude of teaching institutions and critics effectively ensuring 
the public’s anathema to innovation of any kind. This ‘airless 
atmosphere of inrpenetrability’ (Szymanowski’s description) was to 
enclose the music scene until the beginning of the twentieth century. 


Szymanowski was the first composer to emerge who possessed 
the calibre and perception to revive his country’s tradition from its 
lethargy. It was not until the 1920’s however, that he consciously saw 
himself as the pioneering figure in modern Polish music. The initial — 
impetus to his career as a composer came largely from his family. 
A comfortable life-style (the Szymanowskis belonged to the landed 
gentry class) and an exceptionally artistic household which eminent 
writers and musicians frequented, and where music-making and 
theatrical entertainments were encouraged, doubtless helped to nurture 
his talents. 
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Szymanowski was also a man of letters and a connoisseur of 
Romantic, Polish and mystic Oriental literature, being especially 
attracted to the works of Baudelaire, Nietzsche and “Young Poland’ 
poets such as Micinski. The “Young Poland’ movement was born in 
the 1880’s when Poland resumed contact with the artistic develop- 
ments in Western Europe after a period of relative isolation following 
the 1863 insurrections. The French Symbolists were its driving force 
at the turn of the century, tempered by Nietzsche-Schopenhauer 
philosophies and spiced with a Romantic mystical intensity. The 


movement’s creed was expressed in the poet Przybyszewski’s Con- 
fiteor: 


‘Art has no aim, it is aim in itself... . Art stands above life; 
penetrates the essence of the universe... Art so conceived 
becomes the highest religion, and the artist becomes its priest.’ 


Such aesthetic ideals were to permeate, and determine to some 
extent, Szymanowski’s artistic aspirations, especially in his pre-1920 
compositions, ‘Young Poland’ poetry provided the stimulus for almost 
all his early songs as well, and it is worth noting that much of his 
best music is conceived in response to extra-musical ideas, often 
poetic. His peculiar sensitivity to textural imageries enables him to 
translate them into expressive musical form with an effect that is un- 
matched in his purely ‘musical’ works. 

Szymanowski was self-taught. The technical prowess of even his 
earliest works was the result of meticulous study of the great masters’ 
scores. More important were the friendships he made with the pro- 
gressive young musicians during his student years in Warsaw (1901- 
06)—notably the violinist Pawel Kochanski who inspired Szymanow- 
ski’s individualistic style of composition for that instrument; Artur 
Rubenstein, later an acknowledged exponent of Szymanowski’s piano 
music, and Grzegorz Fitelberg who, in 1908, became conductor of the 
newly formed Warsaw Philharmonic, were largely responsible for intro- 
ducing his music to a world-wide audience. Fitelberg and Szymanowski 
were both members of the ‘Young Poland in Music’ circle (established 
in 1901) which complemented the literary movement and aimed at 
promoting new Polish music with Richard Strauss as its supreme 
source of inspiration. 

Chopin and early Scriabin are the most noticeable influences on 
Szymanowski’s youthful works. He was, however, also attracted to 
the German Romantic masters and this fascination was intensified 
during the years 1906-11 when he journeyed frequently to Bayreuth, 
Dresden, Berlin and Vienna. The prevailing cultural climate re- 
inforced the ideals of the ‘Young Poland’ movement, and no doubt 
he felt then that the gateway to international fame lay in mastering 
the Germanic symphonic tradition. His instrumental works of these 
years emulate Strauss and Reger almost obsessively; both the Second 
Symphony and the Second Piano Sonata for example, adopt the 
Classical structure of sonata-form allegro, variation and fugue with 
cyclical devices, expressed in plentiful Straussian clichés and complex 
chromatic harmony. 

The infatuation ultimately arrived at a cul-de-sac, for the intricate 
polyphony of the Germanic model was at variance with Szymanowski’s 
natural gifts—the moulding of expressive, ornate melodies which are 
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enriched by sensitive harmonic and textural backgrounds, as demon- 
started in his songs. Szymanowski himself wrote in 1912, ‘I am 
afraid of the all-too-powerful influence of Strauss’s music .. . I find 
myself unwittingly succumbing to its influence.’ 


This creative deadlock was finally broken in 1914 after travels 
to Sicily and North Africa which triggered off a passion for Eastern 
cultures, mythology and early Christian art. The impressions coalesced 
into a new focus of artistic interests from which he constructed an 
inner vision of phantasmagoric, ecstatic imagery. Visits to Paris and 
London further opened his eyes and ears to Impressionistic sound 
discoveries, showing him how ‘exotic’ musical idioms could be 
utilized to transmute European techniques. 


The result was a spate of frenetic, fertile activity in the war- 
years (1914-18) when, exempted from conscription due to a knee 
disability, he lived in almost total isolation from world events. The 
output of this period includes the Third Symphony (set to the 
thirteenth century Persian poem ‘Song of the Night’), the First Violin 
Concerto (inspired by Micinski’s ‘May Night’), the beginnings of his 
opera King Roger and numerous violin, piano and vocal works. 
Debussy and late Scriabin harmonic techniques were drawn upon, but 
transformed into multi-layered, resonating dissonances which serve as 
a backdrop for sensualistic, high-tessitura melodies for the violin or 
voice. Dionysian impulses of song and dance are integral features of 
the music, whilst orientalisms are imbued with the opulent rhetoric 
of the Straussian/Mahlerian language, a legacy from Szymanowski’s 
preoccupation with German post-Romantic music. 


This narcotic, private world was rudely shattered in late 1917 by 
the Russian Revolution (during which the family home was razed to 
the ground) and the regaining of independence in Poland. The abrupt 
change in material circumstances (he was to die penniless) and the 
major political upheaval forced him to re-examine his aesthetic stance. 
He was never more acutely aware of his estrangement from the 
Polish audience than at this time. He remarked after an unsuccessful 
concert in Warsaw (1920): ‘They do not understand me and I 
probably have no place in the general structure of Polish music.” A 
conflict had now developed between his feelings of responsibility 
towards Polish culture and the need to express his own individuality. 


Once again, travels and experience of new musical models brought 
a new lease of life. Bartok’s music and Stravinsky’s Pribaoutki and 
Les Noces exemplified nationalistic and folklore-orientated styles 
which nevertheless achieve universality. Although Szymanowski had 
earlier been contemptuous of using folk idioms, a reaction against 
the parochialism of nineteenth century Polish music, he now dis- 
covered the potential of exotic elements in the Goral folk music of 
southern Poland which opened up “a new period in (his) creative 
life.’ The synthesis of colourful folk elements, bright instrumental 
colours, and progressive European trends in works such as the ballet 
Harnasie and the Symphonie Concertante for Piano and Orchestra 
proved immensely popular with the Polish public, although much of 
his earlier music was to enjoy only a posthumous glory in Poland. In 
retrospect, these ‘nationalistic’ compositions seem to be over- 
consciously imitative of Bartok and Stravinsky, lacking the finesse 


ighly acclaimed in Prague, Paris, Vienna and 
America during his life-time but, regrettably, as happened to so many 
composers, his music became the victim of fashion after his death, 
achieving only moderate success outside his native country. The 
fecent outlook seems more Promising, however, with a marked 
increase in concert performances and recordings of his major works 
and it may well be that he will soon be accorded the belated universal 
recognition that contemporaneous composers such as Janacek and 


VISCOUNT FITZWILLIAM AND THE ENGLISH 
‘SCARLATTI SECT’ 
by Gerald Gifford 


This article is taken from a book entitled ‘Italian Music at the 


The very beginning of the English ‘Scarletti sect’, as it was often 
called, stemmed from Mr Handel: 

Handel used often to speak of this person [Domenico Scarlatti, 
1685-1757] with great satisfaction; and indeed there was reason for it; 
for besides his great talents as an artist, he had the sweetest temper 
and the genteelest behaviour. On the other hand, it was mentioned 
. .. that Scarlatti, as oft as he was admired for his great execution, 
would mention Handel, and cross himself in token of veneration . . .1 


another gifted young foreign musician also encountered Domenico 
Scarlatti. This was Thomas Roseingrave (1690-1766), who 


fancied, by the applause I received, that my performance had made 
some impression on the company’. 


Burney continues thus: 


After a cantata had been sung by a scholar of Fr. Gasparini, who 
was there to accompany her, a grave young man dressed in black 
and in a black wig, who had stood in One corner of the room, very 
quiet and attentive while Roseingrave played, being asked to sit 


that ten hundred d---ls had been at the instrument; he never had 
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so far surpassed his own, and every degree of perfection to which he 
thought it possible he should ever arrive, that, if he had been in 
sight of any instrument with which to have done the deed, he should 
have cut off his own fingers. Upon enquiring the name of this extra- 
ordinary performer, he was told it was Domenico Scarlatti, son of the 
celebrated Cavalier Alessandro Scarlatti. Roseingrave declared he 
did not touch an instrument himself for a month; after this rencontre, 
however, he became very intimate with the young Scarlatti, followed 
him to Rome and Naples, and hardly ever quitted him while he 
remained in Italy .. .2 


Roseingrave’s relationship with Scarlatti was of considerable im- 
portance and was largely responsible for the development of what 
was later known in England as the ‘Scarlatti sect’. Roseingrave prob- 
ably returned to England in 1714 or 1715, some five years after 
Handel’s appearance here. In 1718 he was mentioned in an advertise- 
ment in the Daily Courant as a composer of an Italian Cantata, and 
he was active in London’s musical life during the next few years, 
particularly as a champion of Scarlatti. In 1720 he produced Scarlatti’s 
opera Amor d’un ombra e Gelosea d’un’aura, under the title Narciso, 
at the Haymarket Theatre, adding two arias and two duets of his own. 


It is an interesting fact that the earliest known publication of 
Scarlatti Sonatas (the Essercizi per Gravicembalo . . .) was published 
in London in 1738 and therefore just preceded Roseingrave’s own issue 
of XLII Suites de Pieces,3 the licence of which is dated January, 1739.4 
Arne, Avison, Boyce, Greene, Loeillet, Pepusch and Stanley were 
among the ninety-five subscribers to this important Roseingrave 
edition, which was re-issued in various forms, even as late as the 
1790s. (XXVIII C. 27.) Its influence was far-reaching. Charles Avison, 
for example, in 1744 published a set of Twelve Concerto’s in Seven 
Parts . . . dane from two Books of Lessons for the Harpsichord. 
Composed by Sigr. Domenico Scarlatti..These are concerti grossi 
mainly transcribed from the Roseingrave edition, but with additional 
movements chosen from the manuscript of Six Violin Sonatas in 
Libro XIV (1742) now housed in the Biblioteca Nazionale Manciana. 
Avison, in his Essay on Musical Expression (1752) comments that 
Domenico Scarlatti ‘may justly be ranked among the great masters 
of this age’.5 


In 1750 Roseingrave published his own set of Six Double Fugues 
for the Organ or Harpsichord, and added Scarlatti’s Celebrated lesson 
for the harpsichord, with several additions by Mr Roseingrave (Kk 37). 
(XXIX A. 16 (6)). Even before this his career had been marred by 
emotional instability brought about by an unfortunate love affair. 
Some three years after the publication of his Double Fugues he 
retired to Ireland and the Dublin Journal of 3 February, 1753, an- 
nounced that the opera Phaedra and Hippolitus ‘by Mr Roseingrave 
lately arrived from London’, would be performed, and that Rosein- 
grave would play ‘Scarlatti’s Lessons on the Harpsichord, with his own 
additions . . .. Roseingrave’s own harpsichord music shows surprisingly 
little of Scarlatti’s influence; his harpsichord (and organ) writing 
seems nearer the earlier English tradition of Purcell and Blow. 


One of the most distinguished members of the Scarlatti sect was 
Richard Fitzwilliam, who, born in 1745, educated at Charterhouse 
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It is possible that Fitzwilliam acquired some of his enthusiasm from 
Joseph Kelway (d. 1782), whom Burney describes as being ‘at the head 
of the Scarlatti sect’, and as keeping ‘Scarlatti’s best lessons in con- 
stant practice’. Kelway’s own harpsichord sonatas were condemned 
by Burney as ‘perhaps, the most crude, aukward, and unpleasant 


collection—indeed, it is thought that Kelway at one time acted as 
Fitzwilliam’s harpsichord master. 


In his youth, he [Worgan] was impressed with a reverence for 


? 


wards he became a great collector of his pieces:< . 7 


There are various references to Scarlatti’s Supposed visits to 
England, but none of them can be substantiated. He is sometimes said 
to have visited Ireland in 1740-1, but the Scarlatti in question is now 
known to have been Francesco, Domenico’s uncle. What is much more 
certain is that Fitzwilliam’s journeys abroad were of direct influence 
on the propagation of Scarlatti’s music in this country. 
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NOTES 


1 John Mainwaring, Memoirs of the Life of the Late George Frederic Handel, 
London, 1760, p, 61. 

2 Charles Burney, A General History of Music, London, 1776-89. Modern edition 
by F. Mercer, London, 1935, Vol. 2, p. 704. 

3 The full title of this most important work is: 

XLII Suites de Pieces Pour le Clavecin. En deux Volumes. Composées par 
Domenico Scarlatti. Vol: I [or II]. 

N.B. I think the following Pieces for their Delicacy of Stile, and Masterly Com- 
position, worthy the attention of the Curious, Which I have Carefully revised 
& corrected from the Errors of the Press. Thos. Roseingrave, London. Printed 
for, and sold by B: Cooke at the Golden Harp in New Street Covt, Garden; 
Where may be had Volume the 2d. this work contains 14 pieces more than 
any other Edition hitherto extant. 12 of which are by this Author, ye other 2 
is over and above ye No. propos’d. 

4 The dating of the early editions of Scarlatti’s work has long been a matter of 
conjecture. For a detailed discussion see Ralph Kirkpatrick, ‘Domenico Scar- 
latti’s Early Keyboard Works’, The Music Quarterly, Vol, XXXVII, No. 2, 1951, 
p. 145. 


5 Charles Avison, An Essay on Musical Expression, London, Ist edition, 1752, 
p; 52: 


6 Burney, op, cit., Vol. 2, p. 1009. 
7 Burney, op. cit., Vol. 2, p, 1009. 
8 Samuel Wesley, Autobiography, B.M. Add. MSS. 27, 593. 
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OBITUARY 


week passed when ‘Joan and Valerie Trimble at two pianos’ were not to be 


heard on the radio. and they fulfilled a formidable schedule of engagements 
throughout the land. 


Their rapport was instinctive and complete and they covered the whole 
repertoire. The essence of their muSic-making was delight, a delight which 


around her. 

In offering condolences to John, Rosalind, Jonathan, Patrick and Kate, and 
to Valerie’s sister Joan, it also seems right on behalf of her many friends of all 
ages to express gratitude for the great privilege of having known her. 


ALAN RIDOUT 


Medal of the Worshipful Company of Musicians. She Played before the Queen 
at the Royal Concert in 1955, and in 1959 at a Promenade Concert with Sir 


Three gramophone records of Pat Bishop’s Dlaving have heen mada in a 
limited edition, Those interested May enquire of Virginia Stowell, 4 Corfton 
Lodge, Corfton Road, London W5 2HU (01-998 6335) for details. 


ELIZABETH WATSON 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE GERMAN CONCERTO. FIVE 18th CENTURY STUDIES 
by Pippa Drummond 


Oxford University Press 1980. Price £25.00 


Writers of musical history often respond to their subject in a way that is 
surprisingly reminiscent of how the participants in a court case respond to the 
accused. Some historians are like judges, who give an overall summing up of the 
information that has been presented in a particular trial. Their job is not to invent 
or discover new material but to apply their trained minds to a specific problem 
and see how the information may accord with accepted precedent. In an ideal 
world a judge is impartial and decides upon the relative merits and legal validity 
of the arguments of both sides. If such Olympian detachment is seldom achieved 
by judges, it is not aimed at by advocates. The prosecution and defence lawers 
have the task of persuading the jury of the truth of their interpretation of a 
crime. If there be such a thing as absolute truth the task of the judge is to find 
and present it, the task of the barrister is to present his truth, and his success is 
determined as much by his persuasiveness as by his veracity. In order for each 
side to present its case it must call witnesses and these fall into different 
categories among which are eye witnesses, policemen who have taken statements 
and expert witnesses. Without labouring the court-room analogy further let me 
say that Dr Drummond’s book on the eighteenth century German concerto falls 
into the last category. She is an expert witness whose job is to collect evidence 
and present it in as dispassionate a manner as possible. I have used the court- 
room analogy, however, to help avoid misunderstanding the purpose of this book. 
It is not a survey of the Baroque and pre-classical German concerto as seen in 
relation to aH other music and human activities of the time, nor is it an attempt 
to divine an overall picture of the progress of the concerto in Germany from about 
1700-1780 though such a picture may emerge. The book’s title, as one ought to 
expect, gives us the clue to the character of the book. It is a collection of five 
similarly presented but in other respects different essays on the concerti of five 
important German composers of the eighteenth century—J. S. Bach, Handel, 
Telemann, Hasse and C. P. E. Bach. The only attempt at linking them, or attempt- 
ing to abstract the ‘concerto style’ from the studies is in the preface which is very 


short. 

As the work of an expert this book should prove indispensable. It is a mine 
of information on the background of the concerti and their dating. Dr Drummond 
in each case either explicitly or implicitly makes the point that dating according 
to style is usually wrong, as for instance certainly both Bach and Handel used 
different styles at all stages in their lives and reverted, if they thought it 
appropriate, to anachronistic procedures. However, from manuscript sources, pub- 
lication dates of influential works, the records of contemporary writers and else- 
where she painstakingly tries to arrive at an accurate chronology of concerti and 
from this to establ'sh stylistic character and progress. Part of the Stylistic confusion 
in concerti by Bach and Handel may be due to their being influenced by the two 
most prominent Italian concerto styles—the Corelli style from Rome/Bologna 
and the Vivaldi style from WVenice—at different times. Handel, the more 
cosmopolitan of the two, certainly knew Corelli and his concerti hy 1709 and he 
paid conscious tribute to this acquaintance in his concerti of 1739. Bach, however, 
did not seem to be familiar with either style till the second decade of the 
eighteenth century, and since he probably discovered them hoth at the same time 
it is not surprising that he was more taken by the tonal breadth, vigorous melody 
and rhvthm and instrumental colour of the Vivaldi solo concerto than hy the 
relatively short-breathed cautious Corelli concerto grosso. Similar cataloguing, 
dating and describing is carried out for the concerti of Telemann, Hasse and C.P.E. 
Bach and a portrait emerges of the eighteenth century German concerto. moving 
from the contrapuntally rich and harmonically luxuriant style of J. S. Bach and 
the hybird style of Handel, to the more elegant melody-oriented works of Telemann 
with his French bias. and Hasse with his onera-buffa hias. endings with the comnlex 
expressionistic works of C.P.E. Bach and their anticipations and reminiscences. 


I have already said that it would be unwise to criticise a book for not achiev- 
ing what it did not set out to do: however, it may be in-the nature of some in- 
formation that it requires a different treatment from that which it receives. 
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R. B. SWANSTON 


BOOK REVIEW 


OLD FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC—Edited by Martin Neary 
Oxford University Press (N.P.) 


Mr Neary has here made a commendable selection of pieces reflecting the 
broad spectrum of the Baroque French Organ repertoire There are representative 
works by Le Bégue, Corrette, Couperin le Grand, de Grigny, Dandrieu, 
Clérambault, and many others, hitherto available only in expensive complete 
editions (though Kalmus are presently re-issuing many of these quite cheaply). 


All very satisfactory—and reminiscent (in thoroughness) of Dr Howard Ferguson’s 
admirable prefaces in Style and Interpretation. 


Apart from the omission of a Tierce en taille movement (presumably because 
of the ‘manuals only’ requirement) the anthology provides valuable teaching 
material. On the controversial Subject of rhythmic alteration, Mr Neary has 


GERALD GIFFORD 


SCHOLARSHIPS 1981 


As a result of auditions held in December 1980 the following have been 
elected to Foundation Scholarships from September 1981. 


Gonzalo Acosta violin Susan Gorton 


soprano 
Ian Balmain trumpet Ian Hardwick oboe 
Alexandra Bibby Piano Ieuan Jones harp 
Paul Clarvis percussion Mark Phillips horn 
Simon Conning piano John Potts bassoon 
Felicity Goodsir flute 
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THE RCM UNION 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the Donaldson Room 
on December 3rd, 1980. The Report and Accounts were approved. 
The Hon. Secretary was re-elected and Mr John Bliss was elected as 
Hon Treasurer in place of Mr Alan Bach, Mr Jack Wallen and Mr 
Alan Bach were elected to be Hon. Auditors in succession to Dr Philip 
Wilkinson and Mr Peter Element. 


INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION RATES: From lst September 
1981 the following rates will apply:—Home Members £4.00 p.a. Joint 
Membership £6.00 p.a. For the first two years after leaving College 
the subscription will be £2.00 p.a. The Overseas Subscription remains 
at £2.00 p.a. 


The ‘At Home’ will be held on Thursday, June 25th, at 7.15 p.m. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Liane Brisley Rachel Masters 
Patricia Carroll Catherine Rogers 
Jeanne du Feu Jane Stocker 
Barrington Hipkiss Mrs Pamela Thompson 


Mrs June Majorossy 
SYLVIA LATHAM 
Hon. Secretary 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 
MARRIAGES 


BIRCHALL—MORRIS: Simon Birchall to Sallie Morris* on 2 August 1980. 


DEATHS 


BUNNEY: Dr Allan W. Bunney on 2 December 1980. 
TRIMBLE: Valerie (Mrs John Williams) on 16 November 1980. 
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il, Colonel Palmer, made a special journey from Reading to discuss matters 
which would concern the Council as a whole, 


The next stage was to bring together staff and students: although students 
get to know their practical study tutors quite well, there was simply no event 
throughout the academic year which involved staff and students as a whole. We 
felt this was bad, because it gives rise to rumours that the staff are ‘inaccessible’ : 
that students fall on one side of the line and the staff on the other. So just be- 
fore Christmas we organized two events designed to solve this problem: a 


Christmas lunch, Both events were well attended, and we hope that they will 
become annual events. 


Attendance at SA parties throughout the year was good, perhaps because 
we abolished the entrance fee for RCM students! Bar extensions after important 
concerts were also very popular. We hope that these activities as well as being 
enjoyable have to some extent relieved the loneliness felt by some students when 
they come to College. For many it is their first lengthy Stay in London, a city 
which obviously has great pace and variety, but in which one can feel totally 
isolated. The College is not residential, unlike many Universities, and although 
some students stay in the hostels associated with College these are by no means 
large enough to house everyone, nor would every student wish to live in such 
conditions. Accommodation in central London is scarce and expensive, so some 
students have large distances to travel to less costly premises. This can easily 
lead to a situation whereby a student comes in for just two or three lessons and 
possibly an orchestral or choral rehearsal a week, and then goes straight back 
to his or her digs so as not to be too late. The result is that they hardly ever 
socialise, and it is not long before they decide that they are not enjoying College 
very much, and then their work begins to suffer. This problem does not occur 
very often for students on the GRSM and B.Mus. courses, as they have many 


an orchestra. - 


This problem of accommodation and the many secondary problems which 
lead from it when considered in the light of College activities, are the main 
headache for any SA committee, and it was no exception for ours. We would 


tractors were extremely Sympathetic and only too ready to help. Tea and coffee 
prices were cut by 30%, and a salad bar was introduced for students wanting a 
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quick and moderately inexpensive meal. Hours of Opening were reduced in an 
effort to cut overall cost, which hopefully will reduce the frightening deficit 
which has to be paid from College funds. The SA has Suggested that we go 
“private”, that is, employ our own catering staff directly, as an alternative to the 
present system of employing an outside catering firm to do the work for us. We 
realise that this places much more responsibility on the College authorities, but 
our reasons for this suggestion were simple. Any catering business must be run 
for profit, and any profit made must come either ‘over the counter’ or from the 
amount made up by College: either way it means that money from ‘inside’ 
College is going ‘outside’ College, and it is that that we feel must stop. Of 
course, there is an obvious flaw in our theory: if the amount we save from going 
‘outside’ is promptly used for example to buy our food at prices much higher 
than Batemans (a nationwide organisation who receive favourable discounts from 
their suppliers) were paying, then we are no better off. Yet having compared our 
prices with those of colleges of similar size in our area who have gone private, 
we feel that we can get a better deal if we are not tied to one named supplier, 
which we must be if we retain an outside catering organisation. 


We do not want to give the impression that the year has been doom and 
gloom! It has in fact been very enjoyable and exciting: one evening stands out 
in particular. Stewart Emerson, a student at Senior College and a tutor at Junior 
College, organized almost single handed a fully staged production of Benjamin 
Britten’s opera ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ which was sponsored by the SA. 
Many of the staff of the Opera School gave their services free of charge, so 
excluding the hire of parts the total cost of production came to less than £50! 
Covent Garden please note! 


Another evening which will not be forgotten was that of our May Ball. 
Naturally, we held this in the middle of July. This year we went mad and hired 
a boat, but we were very lucky because it did not start really pouring until we 
were two hours out, nor did it take them very long to replace the fan belt. In 
fact it was a very amusing time, but we shall not repeat it for a while. 


The best news of the year was that our secretary, Sarah Harpham (née 
Dunstan), had a baby boy, Richard John, in October 1980. He becomes Junior 
Treasurer ex officio, but we will save him that shock for later, 


We would like to thank everyone on the Committee for their hard work: 
all of them made valuable contributions, and it simply would not have been 
possible to do what we did without such total co-operation. Next year our 
President is Garry Sutcliffe, who is the first ever ‘sabbatical’ SA President: we 
wish him a great deal of luck, and if he is as happy as we have been this year, 
he will have a marvellous and very rewarding time. 


Hilary Prince, President; Callum Ross, Vice-President; Sarah Dunstan, Secretary 
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for changes of address, new appointments, marriage announcements 
and birth announcements, 
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NEW STUDENTS, SEPTEMBER 1980 


* Foundation Scholar 7 Associated Board Scholar 
Sarah Acres Philip Doddridge Katherine S. James 
Vanessa J. Adams *James C. Doherty jMark Jonnson 
Heien M. Alderson Adam J. Dopadlik Simon A. Jonnson 
Steran W. S. Anderson Sarah Drury Josephine M. Jones 
Kjell-Ake Andersson Thomas K. Duggan Muicaael K. Jones 
Timothy R. Andrew Howard Dunn Pamela Jones: 
Mark 1. Andrews Alison M. Eales Ricnard N. B. Jones 
Bridget Ansell Andrew Edwards Mary Kaukas 
Roxana Arshadi *Judith M. Evans Brian W. Kay 
Sheena L. Balmain Simon N. H. Evry Peter T. Keliy 
G. Richard Bartlett Sally E. Farrall Patrick Kiernan 
John P. Bartlett Anne Ferrige Steven P. Kingham 
Alexandra G. Bass *Andrew J. Field Christopher C. Kirby 
Mark E. Bebbington Stephen D. Finch Angela J. Knox 
Stephen A. Bell Daniel E. Friedman Eri Knoii 
Louise Bertie Lois A. Geldard Catharina A. Kotze 
Philip J. Billson Euripidis Roger Langford 
Robert I. Bilson Georganopoulou Joanne M. Last 
Thomas P. Blach James E. A. Ghigi *James Lisney 
Lauretta Bloomer Donald J. Glass Timothy H. Lissimore 
*Ivor Bolton Peter G. Goldsmith Peter G. Lockwood 
Robert Boschiero John M. Goodenough I. Graham Lovett 
Donald Bousted J. Rosanne T. Gosling Miriam Lowbury 
Nicola F. J. Brazier 7A. M. Susan Gough Clifford J. Lowry 
William H. D. Brewer Fiona E. A. Gould Francesca N. Lubenko 
J. Elizabeth Brice John Grant *Beverley J. Lunt 
Susan Briscoe Joanne C. Green Daniel G. Lyness 
Alison Brown Nicholas J. Greenbury *David J. McClenaghan 
Helen E. Brown Sylvia H. Griffin Julia C. McDonough 
James G. Brown Daryl N. A. Griffith Lorna A. McDougall 
Rebekka Grundmann Ivor M. McGregor 


Susan Brown 
Malcolm Bruno 
Oleg W. Burbela 
Paul S. Cameron 
Ross A. D. Campbeil 
Howard Cass 

~Tze Law Chan 
Nicholas C. Capaldi 
Peter Chaplin 
Elizabeth A. Chard 
Helen Y. Choi 
Michael Clarke 
Jennifer Clarkson 
Neville Clarkson 
*Michael J. Collins 
Peter J. Collyer 
Simon J. Cooke 
Fergus Cooper 
Jacqueline Cooper 
David J. Cordier 
Deborah A. Crane 
David P. L. Craven 
Arnaldo B. Custodio 
Claudio M. Daiban 
Petra H. Dargan 
Melanie J. Davies 
*Simon G. H. Davies 
S. Louisa Dazeley 
Vernon P. Dean 
*Caroline Dearnley 
Mark J. Denman 
Philippa S. Dobbs 


Malcolm R. Gunningham Simon C. McGregor 
Dominic S. P. Hackett Claude McLean 


Melanie J. Haggard Angus J. Macllwraith 
*John L. Hall Steven Malinoff 

Jon K. Hall Paul A. Maher 
James C. Halsey Carol Marleyn 

Guy A. Harbottle Denise Marleyn 
Michael D. Harris *Melanie E. Marshall 
Paul Harris Louise Martin 
Robert J. Harris Patricia A. Mason 
Matthew C. Hart-Dyke Stephen J. Mason 
Joseph Hassan *Gillian Matthews 
Michele Hedge Elizabeth R. May 
David Heyes Edgard Meinhardt-Iturbe 
Kevin Hill Marina Midio 
Kathryn M. Hills Michael D. Millard 
*Rebecca Hirsch Andrew D. Mogrelia 
Linda G. Hobbs Alvin K. Moisey 
David A. Hockings Alan D. Morhen 
Stephen A. Hollamby Noriko Moroi 

Sarah A. Homer Nicole Morse 
Vaughan C. Howells Jonathan Myall 
Adam J. Hunter Laura Newton 
Jasmine C. Huxtable Jeremy R. Nicholls 
Philinnoa Ibbotson Judith D. Nokolds 
*Rachel Ingleton Nicolette F. O’Neill 
Elizabeth M. Irvin AJejandro Nunez 
*Rohert Irvine Rhian M. Parry 
Delinne S. Isaacs Rosalind Patrickson 
Nizar Ismael Neil Percy 

Gabriel F. Jackson Bjorn A. B. Petersen 
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Philip J, Pettican 
Richard K, Phillips 
Christopher mM. Poffley 
Patricia E. M. Pollett 
David J. S. Pollock 
Sarah B. Poole 
Carolyn J. w. Pride 
David y. Pryce 
Jeremy S. Randalls 
Terri Ratcliff 

Wendy J. Rawlinson 
Lucy A. Reid 

Raissa F, Ribeiro 
Joan Rice 

*Anne E, Richards 
Sally H. D. Rowse 
S. Caroline Rowland 
Alison Rozario 
Vivienne J, Sage 
Jane A. Salmon 


Stephen w. Salter 
Jeremy J. Sampson 
Vicki Shagheian 
Shuko Shipata 
Graham Smith 
Michael A. Smith 
Matthew G. Spring 
Francis J. Squire 
Matthew J. Stanley 
Anne Stokes 

Helen B. Stokes 
Hilary A, Storer 
David Stowell 
Melanie J, Taylor 
Russell Thackeray 
Marc D, Thompson 
Stephen D. Topping 
Mandy y. Tucker 
Michael PD. Twisse 
Nicholas D. Unwin 


Luis J. Toro Martinez 
*Linda M. Walker 
Deborah M, |. Wall 
Joanna K. Wallis 
Karen M. Warrener 
Stephen M. A. West 
*Michael J. Whight 


Christopher A. C. White 


E. Rachel B. Whiting 
Lisa P. Wigmore 
Gillian E, Williams 
tJon J. Williams 
Andrew S. Wilson 
Anne E. Wilson 

Sian P, Woodling 


Christopher M. Woolmer 


Bernadette P, |. Yeoh 
Jay Alan Yim 
Susan J. Young 


A.R.C.M. SESSION I—DECEMBER 1980 
P = Performer T = Teacher C = Collegian 


Anderson Eric Martin Mil. Bandmastership 

Beeston Jayne Michele Clarinet P Cc 
Bilson Philip Jonn Organ P C 
Bint Grauam Piano rT. Cc 
Black Adrienne Anne Harpsichord P c 
Blackledge Jonathan Violin P 
Boothroyd Robert Austin Trumpet P 

Clark Reif Organ P 

Clarke Helen Sarah Oboe T c 
Cumming Ian A, PD, Tuba Pp 

Davies Gary Sanbrook Trombone P 

Davies Richard Sidney Organ T 

Dawe Christopher Robert Mil. Bandmastership 

Dewhurst Paul William Singing T 

Durban Andrew John D. Bass P 

Dyson Barbara Rachel Piano T 

Eng Meng-Chia Singing P c 
Ewers Timothy Richard Oboe tr 

Fleet Ann Piano T 

Forbes Eleanor Mary Singing P 

Forbes Stephen Philip Oboe P Cc 
Galton Carol Arlene Piano T 

Golding Susan Elizabeth Piano T 

Gunson Emily Jill Flute P 

Hatton Keith. Tuba P 
Holyhead Joanna M Clarinet T c 
Horobin Elizabeth Piano T 

Hoskins Patricia Rosamund L, Piano T 

Ingham Richard Reed Clarinet T 

James David Cello P Cc 
Johnson Deborah Anne Singing P 

Jones David Ieuan Harp P 

Keogh Alexandra Singing P 

Knight Andrew N. Singing P 

Leach Karen Mandy Violin P Cc 
Leonard John M. Bassoon rT Cc 
Lung Heung-Wing Percussion P 

Luxton Jonathan James Horn P 

Maskell Genevieve Mary Oboe T 

Maulkin Kathrvn J. R. Singing + 

Milne Tan Christopher Mil. Bandmastership 
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Moisey Avelia Jacqueline Trumpet P 
Morris Simon Hugh Cello T 
Orange Evelyn Carol Flute T 
Phillips Marilyn L. Singing P 
Pigg Richard James Piano 1 Cc 
Pilgrim Helen Rosemary Piano 7 
Pollett Patricia Engeline M. Viola P c# 
Reynolds Julian Piano P 
Robinson Caroline Frances Piano T 
Robson Ewan John Trombone P 
Rogers Bridget A. K. Flute P 
Rushton Kathryn Alicia Violin T c 
Schnarch Ani . Violin P c* 
Shilling Lindsay John Trombone P Ge 
Shilling Lindsay John Trombone 1 ce 
Slater Ashley Trombone P 
Stinton Michael Andrew Oboe P 
Stokes David Anthony Tuba P 
Thomas Felicity Julia Cello T 
Turner Christopher Henry Violin T 
Turner Mary Elizabeth Piano T 
Uttley Mark Violin P 
Vale Christopher Piano T Cc 
Wiffin Robert Keith Mil. Bandmastership 
Wilson Lucy Katherine Piano P 
Wu Winnie Piano P 
Young Gillian Piano T 
* = Honours 


COLLEGE RECORD: Programmes, Prizes 
Autumn Term Concerts, 1980 
~ Scholar § Associated Board Scholar | Exhibitioner 


22nd September RECITAL BY THE ROBLES TRIO 


VIVALDI Trio in a for flute, viola and continuo. DEBUSSY Sonata for flute, viola 
and harp. HASSELMANS La Source, and GURIDI Viejo Zortzico for harp. 
MATHIAS Zodiac Trio for flute, viola and harp. Christopher Hyde-Smith flute, 
Frederick Riddle viola, Marisa Robles harp, 


29th September RECITAL BY THE CHILINGIRIAN 
STRING QUARTET 


HAYDN String Quartet Op 64/6, BEETHOVEN String Quartet Op. 59/2. Leyon 
Chilingirian, Mark Butler violins, Nicholas Logie viola, Philip de Groote cello. 


2nd October CHAMBER CONCERT 
BEETHOVEN Sonata in F, Op. 24 (‘Spring’); Dara de Cogan violin, Tanya 


Isaacson{ piano. FALLA Homenaje a Debussy. TORROBA Sonatina; ALBENIZ 
Sevilla; Claudio-Daiban guitar. CHOPIN Sonata No. 3; Adrian Sims] piano. 


14th October THE RCM SINFONIA 


leader Andrew Roberts 
conductor CHRISTOPHER ADEY 


MENDELSSOHN Overture ‘Ruy Blas’ BRUCH Scottish Fantasy for Violin and 
Orchestra, Op. 46; Peter Fisher]. MARTINU Symphony No. 5. 


16th October STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION CHAMBER CONCERT 


SCHUMANN Fantasy Pieces. DEBUSSY Premiére Rhapsodie; Victoria Soames 
clarinet, Julius Drake piano. HAYDN Four Canzonets; Laura Rowley soprano, 
Robert Duncan piano. CHOPIN Sonata No. 2; Graham Fitch piano. WALTON Three 
songs (poems by E, Sitwell); Alison West soprano, Stephen Gutman piano. WEBER 
Grand duo Concertante. Michael Collins clarinet, Nigel Clayton piano. 
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20th October INFORMAL CONCERT 


21st October OFFENBACH CENTENARY CONCERT 


OPERETTA EXCERPTS BY MEMBERS OF THE OPERA SCHOOL 
Stewart Emerson and Peter Lockwood pianists 
MUSIC FOR CELLO AND PIANO 
William Bruce cello, Peter Lockwood piano 


La Périchole First Act Duets; Christina Gray mezzo soprano, Crispin Caldicott 
baritone. The Jailer’s Trio, Christina Gray mezzo soprano, Crispin Caldicott 
baritone, Robert Boschiero bass. La Belle Heléne The Judgement of Paris; Peter 
Kelly tenor. The Dream Duet; Mary Hart soprano, Peter Kelly tenor. La Grande 


Das Buch der hangenden Garten, Op. 15; Mary Hart{ mezzo soprano, Dorothy 
Deval piano. LISZT Transcendental Study No. 10 in f; CHOPIN Preludes from 
Op. 28, Nos. 16, 13, 24; Vivian Choi§ piano. 


27th October INFORMAL CONCERT 


DEBUSSY Premiére Rapsodie; Michael Collinst clarinet, Nigel Clayton§ piano. 
DUPARC L’Invitation au voyage, Phidylé, Extase, Chanson triste; Stuart Petersoni 
male alto, Noriko Kawai piano, BRITTEN from Six Metamorphoses after Ovid; 
Pan, Phaeton, Narcissus, Arethusa; Jasmine Huxtable oboe. BACH Suite in b 
Michael Cox flute, Doreen Yeoh§ piano. 


30th October OPERA INFORMAL 


BARBER ‘A Hand of Bridge’; David Stowell, Jacqueline Nelmes, Stephen Salter, 
Vick Shaghoian; Peter Lockwood piano; Stewart Emerson conductor; John Kentish 
producer. POULENC ‘Dialogues of the Carmelites’, Act I Scenes 2, 3 and 4; Susan 
McCulloch, Marilyn Rees, Christina Gray, Llinos Haf Williams, Heather Keens, 
Crispin Caldicott; Mary Hill piano; Peter Lockwood conductor; John Kentish 
producer. MONTEVERDI ‘The Coronation of Poppea’—excerpts from Act I; 
Jacqueline Nelmes, Findlay Johnstone, Christine Gray, Robert Boschiero, David 
Stowell, Mary Hart, Peter Kelly, Sian Woodling, Crispin Caldicott, Josephine 
Jones, Peter Kelly, Stephen Salter; Peter Lockwood piano; Stewart Emerson con- 
ductor; Roger Williams producer. Narrator—Jane Gregory. 


31st October OPERA INFORMAL 


MONTEVERDI ‘The Coronation of Poppea’—excerpts from Act I; Jacqueline 
Nelmes, Findlay Johnstone, Christina Gray, Duncan Smith, Nicholas Greenbury, 
Stephen Salter, Mary Hart, Heather Keens, Crispin Caldicott, Josephine Jones, 
Peter Kelly, Stephen Salter; Peter Lockwood piano; Stewart Emerson conductor; 
Roger Williams producer, MENOTTI ‘The Old Maid and the Thief’ (omitting Scene 
10); Mary Hart, Rebecca Moseley-Morgan, Patricia Mason, Crispin Caldicott; 
Stewart Nash piano; Stewart Emerson conductor; John Kentish producer. 
DONIZETTI ’L’Elisir d’Amore’—excerpts from Act II: Jane Gregory, Peter Kelly, 
Duncan Smith, Robert Boschiero, Marilyn Rees, Heather Keens, Josephine Jones, 
Patricia Mason, Sian Woodling, Vicki Shaghoian, Llinos Haf Williams, Nicholas 
Greenbury, Stephen Salter, David Stowell; Stewart Emerson piano; Peter Lockwood 
conductor; Roger Williams producer. Narrator—Susan McCulloch, 
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3rd November COMPOSERS’ GROUP CONCERT 


AIDAN FISHER Song for Fiona: Fiona Whitelaw contralto, Elizabeth McNamara 
flute, Aidan Fisher piano. BERG Four Pieces; Richard Hosfordt clarinet, Simon 
Anderson{ piano. MALCOLM BRUNO Five Pieces for piano; Surendran Reddy§ 
piano. WILLIAM MIVAL Music for Ariel; Louise Martin harp, Richard Hosfordi 
clarinet, Philip Salmon{ voice. STEPHEN PARKER Allomorphic Study; Piano Book 
“Exposition” (2nd Movement); Stephen Parker piano. FAURE Impromptu Op. 86; 
Louise Martin harp. SURENDRAN REDDY Song J; Song II; Keith Burston{ piano. 
IAN ASSERSOHN Even a man without feelings; Nicholas Rodwell, Victoria 
Soamesi clarinets, Jane-Gregoryt soprano. MARK-ANTHONY TURNAGE Matisse; 
Simon Anderson{ piano. 


5th November THE RCM SINFONIETTA 


leader Sarah Whelant 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 


BEETHOVEN Overture ‘Prometheus’. L. BERKELEY Sinfonia Concertante for Oboe 
and Chamber Orchestra, Op. 84; Julia Shaw. MOZART Overture ‘Idomeneo’. 
MOZART Symphony No. 38 in D, K.504. 


7th November EXPERIMENTAL MUSIC GROUP CONCERT 


lighting William Mival 
Director of E.M.G. JOHN LAMBERT 
Five Fridays in the Fall 


STEPHEN PARKER Allomorphic Study; Stephen Parker piano. Remember 
(Improvisation for two guitars); Adrian Harrison, Peter Howe guitars, STEPHEN 
PARKER Improvisation for piano, Part I and Part II; Stephen Parker piano. Im- 
provisation; Ian Assersohn and John Lambert pianos, Adrian Harrison and Peter 
Howe guitars, Timothy Stevenson violin, Lawrence Casserley and James Allen 
electronics. STEPHEN PARKER Piano Book; Stephen Parker piano. Video Film; 
Experimental Music Group. (The E.M.G, acknowledges with thanks the Royal 
College of Art and the RCM Opera School for the loan of equipment, lighting and 
props.). 


10th November INFORMAL CONCERT 


BRAHMS Variations on a Theme by Paganini, Op. 35, Book 1; Howard Cass piano. 
SCHUMANN Five Songs; Belinda Yates soprano, Michael Silk piano, RAYMOND 
PREMRU Tissington Variations: Lindsay Shilling§, Peter Davies, Geoffrey Nash 
tenor trombones, Ian Fasham bass trombone. SCHOENBERG Six Little Pieces, Op. 
19; Nigel Lillicrap piano. MOZART Three movements from Serenade in B flat, 
K.361; Julia Shaw{ and Helen Clarke oboes, Nicholas Rodwell and Claire Henry 
clarinets, Richard Hosfordt and Jeremy Rose basset horns, Sebastian New and 
Nigel Sandall bassoons, William Sykes, Kevin Abbott, Susan Dent, Alison Pink 
horns, Stephen Mair double bass. Director—Douglas Moore. 


12th November BBC RADIO 3 INVITATION CONCERT 


Introduced by ARNOLD WHITTALL; ERICH GRUENBERG violin; ROHAN DE 
SARAM cello; BBC Symphony Orchestra, leader MAURICE BRETT; conductor 
NICHOLAS CLEOBURY. P. RAINIER Ploérmel, for winds and percussion; R. 
SMALLEY Konzertstiick for violin and orchestra; L. BERIO II ritorno degli 
snovidenia for cello and orchestra; PETRASSI Settimo Concerto per orchestra. 
(The Smalley and Berio works were being given first performances). 


14th November THE RCM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


leader Keith Pascoe{ 
conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 


WAGNER A Faust Overture; conducted by Roy Stratford. LISZT Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in E flat; Sian Edwards§. MAHLER Symphony No. 10, a performing version 
of the draft by Deryck Cooke. 
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19th November THE RCM CHAMBER CHOIR 
Holy Trinity Church, Prince Consort Road 
(by kind permission of the Priest-in-Charge) 
Jane Wattst organ 
conductor SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS 


O. GIBBONS Hosanna to the Son of David. T. WEELKES Hosanna to the Son 
of David. O. GIBBONS Fantasia in a. T,. TOMKINS Voluntary. T, TOMKINS When 
David heard that Absalom was slain. T. WEELKES When David heard that Absalom 
was slain. BACH Three Chorale Preludes. BACH Motet: Jesu, meine Freude 
BWV 227, 


20th November CHAMBER CONCERT 


MOZART Kegelstatt Trio, K.498; Paul Cassidy viola, Josephine Wells§ clarinet, 
Sally Heath piano. MESSIAEN Three pieces from Préludes pour piano; Clive 
Pollard piano. BRAHMS Six Songs; Mari Williamst mezzo soprano, Christopher 
Squires piano. SHOSTAKOVITCH Concertino for two Pianos, Op. 94; Elizabeth 
Burley§, Stephen Gutmani. 

24th November INFORMAL CONCERT 


ROUSSEL Serenade; Michael Cox flute, Imogen East{ violin, Melanie Strover 
viola, Amanda Truelovet cello, Rowena Wilkinsont harp. RACHMANINOV Three 
Songs; Josephine Jones (Opera Scholar) soprano, Christopher Squires piano. 
POULENC Napoli: Suite pour le piano; Julius Drake piano. STRAVINSKY Octet 
for Wind; Lynn Peters flute, Justin Osborne clarinet, Nigell Sandall and Nathaniel 
Harrison bassoons, James Doherty and Stephen Masoni trumpets, Geoffrey Nash 
trombone, Ian Fasham bass trombone, Richard Hosfordt conductor. 


25th November INFORMAL CONCERT 
THE RCM SINFONIA 
leader Andrew Roberts 
conductor CHRISTOPHER ADEY 
SCHUBERT Overture in C, D.591. NIELSEN Symphony No. 4. 


1st December EARLY MUSIC DEPARTMENT CONCERT 


SAMMARTINI Sinfonia in G; RCM and Guildhall School of Music Baroque 
Orchestra, Director Catherine Mackintosh. BLOW Ode on the death of Henry 
Purcell: Vaughan Howells and Angus Macllwraith countertenors, Brian Kay and 
Mandy Tucker treble recorders, Cheryl Brister harpsichord, Anna Fell bass viola. 


Orchestra, Director Catherine Mackintosh, Guildhall School of Music Baroque 
Dancers, Director- Madeleine Ingelhearn. 


4th December THE RCM CHORUS AND 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
leader Keith Pascoe 


conductor SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS 


TIPPETT A Child of our Time; Jane Gregory soprano, Mary Hart contralto, 
Christopher Gillett tenor, Martin Harris bass. TIPPETT Concerto for Double String 
Orchestra; Ivor Boltont conductor. 


5th December RCM CHAMBER CHOIR AND BRASS ENSEMBLE 


Holy Trinity Church, Prince Consort Road 
(by kind permission of the Priest-in-Charge) 


A Festival of Nine Lessons and Carols 
organ Jane Wattsi 
conductor SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS 


In addition to the carols Jane Watts played the following: BACH Chorale Pre- 
ludes on ‘In dulci jubilo’ BRAHMS Es ist ein Ros’ ensprungen; MESSIAEN ‘Les 
Bergers’ from ‘La Nativité’; BACH Chorale Fantasia on ‘In dulci jubilo’. 
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9th December THE RCM SINFONIA 


leader Andrew Roberts 
conductor CHRISTOPHER ADEY 


BERLIOZ Overture “Benvenuto Cellini’. SHOSTAKOVICH Cello Concerto, Op. 17; 
Richard Higginst. BRAHMS Symphony No. 4 in e, Op. 98. 


10th December OPERA INFORMAL 


VERDI ‘Falstaff? Act 1 part 2; Peter Kelly, Crispin Caldicott, Stephen Salter, 
Findlay Johnstone, David Stowell, Jacqueline Nelmes, Rebecca Moseley-Morgan, 
Vicki Shaghoian, Mary Hart. Pianist Stewart Emerson, conductor David Tod Boyd, 
producer John Kentish. WEBER ‘Der Freischutz’, excerpts from Acts 1 and I]; 
Llinos Haf Williams, Marilyn Rees, Nicholas Greenbury, Findlay Johnstone. 
pianist Mary Hill, conductor Stewart Emerson, producer John Kentish. BIZET 
‘Doctor Miracle’; Duncan Smith, Mary Hart, Sian Woodling, Peter Kelly. Pianist 
Peter Lockwood, conductor David Tod Boyd, producer Robert Carsen. Narrator 
Patricia Mason. 


11th December OPERA INFORMAL 


WEBER ‘Der Freischutz’, excerpts from Acts I and II; Susan McCulloch, Heather 
Keens, Robert Boschiero, Findlay Johnstone. Pianist Mary Hill, conductor Stewart 
Emerson, producer John Kentish. BELLINI ‘La Sonnambula’, excerpts from Act II; 
Robert Boschiero, Vicki Shaghoian, Jane Gregory, Josephine Jones, Peter Kelly, 
David Stowell. Pianist Stewart Nash, conductor Peter Lockwood, producer Robert 
Carsen. BIZET ‘Doctor Miracle’; Crispin Caldicott, Christina Gray, Patricia Mason, 
Peter Kelly, Pianist Peter Lockwood, conductor David Tod Boyd, producer Robert 
Carsen. Narrator Llinos Haf Williams, 


11th December THE RCM SINFONIETTA 


leader Sarah Whelan 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 


ROSSINI Overture ‘La Cenerentola’. HAYDN Symphony No. 95 inc. 
MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 3 in a, Op. 56. 


PRIZES—CHRISTMAS TERM 1980 


Douglas Whittaker Prize: MICHAEL COX, IMOGEN EAST, 
MELANIE STROVER, 
AMANDA TRUELOVE, 
ROWENA WILKINSON 


Wind Ensemble Prize: ALEXANDRA BASS, 
RACHEL INGLETON, 
MICHAEL WHIGHT, 
ELIZABETH BRICE, WILLIAM BREWER 


Cornelius Fisher Prize: KAREN BRISCOE 


Clytie Mundy Prize: REBECCA MOSELEY-MORGAN, 
STEPHEN GUTMAN 


Kathleen Long Chamber Music Prize: CAROLINE DEARNLEY, 
REBECCA HIRSCH, JAMES LISNEY 
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(a) 


(b) 


BOOKS AND MUSIC RECEIVED 


Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes review in a later issue. 


BOOKS 
Bay, Adela. A Method and Techniques of understanding Music Notation 
(Hemisphere Publishing Corp., New York). 


Benjamin, Thomas, The Craft of Modal Counterpoint (Collier/MacMillan). 


Various Contributors. Douglas Lilburn (Composers’ Association of New 
Zealand Inc., Wellington), 


bi eke G. Monogram for solo guitar (Roberton Publications, £1.50). 
Berkeley, M. Strange Meeting, for piano (OUP £3.75). 

Blackford, R. String Quartet (OUP £4.50). 

Biberian, G. Monogram for solo guitar (Roberton £1.50). 

Buhr, G. Rondo on a Folk Theme for guitar (Roberton £1.50). 

Buhr, G. Two Sketches for guitar (Roberton £1.20). 


Handel, G. Dixit Dominus, Psalm 110 for two sopranos, alto, tenor and bass 
soli, SSATB, strings and continuo ed. Watkins Shaw (Novello £3.50). 


Handel, G. The Ways of Zion do mourn. Funeral Anthem for SATB and 
orchestra ed. Watkins Shaw (Novello £3.50). 


Handel, G. Imeneo, Opera ed, A. Lewis (OUP £17.50). 


Lloyd Webber, J. The Classical Cello for cello and piano. A selection of solos. 
(Chappell). 


Selby, P. Portrait of Django for guitar (Roberton £1.50). 


Various composers. Modern Guitar Music (OUP). 


CONTEMPORARIES RECEIVED 


are pleased to acknowledge copies of 


London College of Music Magazine, Autumn 1980. 
The Royal Academy of Music Magazine, Autumn 1980. 
Guide Musicale de Hongrie, No. XVI, 1980. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 


FOUNDED 1906 


President: SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS, cBz, mc 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs Richard Latham 
Hon. Treasurer: John Bliss 
Hon. Secretary RCM Union Loan Fund: Mrs Richard Latham 
Hon. Treasurer RCM Union Loan Fund: John Bliss 
Hon. Secretary RCM Magazine: Margaret Prideaux 


Committee: 
Petronella Dittmer Watkins Shaw 
Edmond Fivet Mrs J, D. H. Slater 
Anthony Greening Peggy Taylor 
Anthony Hocking Jack Wallen 
Alan Marchant Thirza Whysall 
Mrs Christopher Morris John Wilson 


Subscription: £4 per annum (husband and wife £6 per annum). Members 
living outside the British Isles: £2 per annum. 


For the first two years after leaving College the subscription is £2 per 
annum, 


The Financial year commences on September Ist. The RCM Magazine (three 
issues a year) is included in the subscription. 


The Magazine is available to non-collegians on payment of £2 per annum. 
issues a year) is included in the subscription. 


The Magazine is available to non-collegians on payment of £2 per annum. 


Contributions of news items are welcomed from RCM Union members; also 
articles of suitable interest, photographs, or poems. These should reach the Editor 
not later than the sixth week of term. 


The Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members. 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open on Tuesday and Friday afternoons from 
2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


The Students’ Association 


1980-81 

President Garry Sutcliffe 
Vice-President Ian Assersohn 
Keyboard Representative Callum Ross 

Singers’ Representative Joanna Harris 

Social Secretary Caroline Simcoe-Gerson 
Publicity Officer Alan Garner 

Orchestral Representative Kevin McCrae 
Composers’ Representative Rowland Lee 


Secretary Hilary Prince 


C. J. Creed, Printer, Broadoak, Bridport 


